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This unit is designed to enaJjle students to advance 
in their ability to relate to the visual and the verbal, and to 
develop students' creative abilities. Phase 1 describes a method to 
help students recognize vagueness in writing and presents the proper 
use of abstractions. Phase 2 encourages an awareness of dominant or 
total impression in a story and the elements that affect that 
impression. In phase 3 the students were assigned a short story and 
the more advanced students created a film based on their reactions to 
the story. The viewing, analysis, and student production of films is 
the basis of all phases of the unit. (LL) 
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T)ie I-:ew Soul for English-Filifunaldng 

6 

Terspo di Ma.rcia 

Out of the abysses of Illiteracy, 
Through labyrinths of Lies, 
Across v?astelands of Disease., . 
VJe advance! 

Out of dead-ends of Poverty, 
Through v;ildcrnesses of Superstition, 
Across barricades of Jiia Grovisra... 
' VJe advance I 

V/ith the Peoples of the vvorld... 

V/e advance i 

From that great poet Helvin Tolson's "Dark Sj'ir^Dhony, " 
this segment became lay inspiration, my guiding force to take 
a group of Black eleventh grade pupils out of the wilderness 
of Jujiibled v7ords cropped betvieen the pages of hard-back state 
adopted textbooks - ta.nd into a world of living creativity. Be- 
cause my students are, in real life, part of the We in Tolson's 
poem, 1 had to reemphasize the 'We advance" again and again. 
'We advance" becarae my motivational phrase. I la)CT^^ that there 
was a way to move these students who were caught in the central 
city school, bounded by multiple family dwellings, bayous, and 
coiT5)lex free^'Tay systems, out of illiteracy, superstition and 
boredom. The way to move my students into an understanding of 
the larger world was through the visual — the film* 

The films which vrould be needed and could be gotten through 
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the schoorVii:? briefs central auclio-viGual center \JorQ either 
unava.ilable at the tiiae needed^ or tlioco available had little 
or no relevance to my ^students* Therefore, Trora soiirces out- 
side tlie school district, I vjas able to obtain filins with vjhich 
to begin iny cai-paign of advancement • I began to saturate my 
students with fiLns — '^Jeiglfoors," "The Eye of tlie Beholder," 
"George Du3r4:»i3on^s Flaco," "Castro Street," "Choice of \ieapons," 
"Ilarch on l /ashing ton," "?.ed Baloon," "Dreaju. of Uild Horses," 
"Balls," "Occurrence at Oirl Creek Bridge," and many more. 

The various filtns v;ere folloiv'ed by discussion-always in- 
ductive. Often the students iJere asked to wite tiieir reactions 
to certain phases of the fili.a or to tell how they would react 
in the same situation. The students vierc always encouraged to 
vrrite exactly how they felt — never were they restricted in their 
form, length., or content. After about two vjeeks of this kind 
of "English" we began to hear, '^Je have soul in this English 
class." "Ah," tliought I, ^^le advancei" 

■The ob\aous move then V7as to go back to the printed page, 
but not the traditional printed page vrithin the confines of 
the state adopted te:-ct. Here then. -is the three-phase program 
under v;hich I aperated ^in-order- to-advance-my students-. 
Phase I. 

I e-vccrptcd the follovring sentences from Richard v.'right's 
Black Boy and introduced a unit called "Earn the Right to Use 
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Abstraction^^ adapted from Robert GhriGtinKs larger unit on 

student inciting. Paper c vrritten by uy students as outgrowths 

of their film vic^ring vere laden i;ith vagueness • 

Earn tlie Kight to Use Abstractions 
from Black Boy 
Richard V/right 

1. Thero vras the delight I caught in seeing long straight rovzs 
of rei and green vegetables stretching away in the sun to 
the bright horizon. 

2. There was the vs.gue sense of the infinite as I looked do>m 
upon the yello;; dreajiuing viaters of the Mississippi River 
from the verdant bluffs of Matches. 

3» There irere the echoes of nostalgia I heard in the crying 
strings of mid geese VTinging south against a black autumn 
sky. 

li. There vjas the tantalizing melancholy in the tingling scent 
of burning hickory vxood. 

^. There ms the teasing; and the impossible desire to iiaitate 
the petty pride of sparrcars wallo^tTing and flouncing In the 
red dust of the country roads., 

Pollovring is the step by step procedure used to get into 
our first film. 

1. Mimeograph sentences and give to students at the beginning- 
of the class period. (More sentences may be used). 

2. Have students read the sentences silently. (Oh the pain 
on their faces as they struggled irith these sentences). 

3» Have students call all the vrords and phrases that they feel 

are abstract and hold no meaning for them. 
I4.. List these on the board as rapidly as possible. 
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^9 Have ritudcnts re-rcad Ccich sentence aloud. (This mv 
require sevei-^al recidin^s of the saiiie sentence — do not 
despair) • 

6. Have students then najne all o£ the details that they feel 
are needed to bring tlie abstractions into locus for theni. 

?• Select five ot'hp? abstractions and iiave students mice their 
o\ni sentences. 

C. Talce ivp the sentences the nexb day and go through as nany 
as possible, using aLiost the same procedure as the day 
before. 

Some sarnplo student sentences: 

(1) . I know the beauty of deep green trees as they spread their 

leaf 2/" arms to protect precious undergro'irbh. . 

(2) . I IcnoH the sound of dried underbrush that crackles under 

ifiy bared feet, irhile from their cosy hide-a-ways birds 

chirp i7ith glee the chirps, the craclcles, mke music to 

mj^ ears. 

(3) . I knou tlie ugliness as I make my \iay through the narrot-; 

alley vriLth its nurlv'', sciun-topped water and its wooden, 
makesliif t vzall:. 

(l;). I Icnow the filth as a:r;d.ous eyes scan the area and I 
see the waste — the scattered garbage — the rage of man. 

(^). 1 knm the coziness that exists as I stare at sii^le little 
bungalows that house happy people. 

(6). I know the feeling of the warm sun as it sends doivn its 
silvery beams to caress my hungr;'- face 

These sentences, you notice, all follow a definite pattern 



The decade of the sixties was marked by unprecedented activity in re- 
search and curriculum evaluation as increasing population mobility and an alleged 
national commitment to equality of educational opportunity served to focus atten- 
tion on individual and group differences in achievement among the nation* s school 
children. Language, long recognized by teachers as somehow related to the intel- 
lectual and social development of the child, has been a central feature of much 
of this research and theorizing. The new and rapidly growing field of Psycho- 
linguistics is emerging as the leader in child language study. It takes an in- 
■ terdisciplinary approach to language v/hich is bringing together the relevant • 
theories and research from many disciplines including sociology, anthropology, 
communications, and child development as well as its intrinsic constituents, 
psychology and linguistics. Psycholinguists are primarily interested in the 
acquisition and use of the linguistic system and in language behavior as it 
relates to other behaviors. At present, psycholinguistic research is still in 
its infancy, and psycholinguists are quick to point out that many of their find- 
ings are still in a tentative state. Nevertheless, the press of human concerns 
requires that we begin to consider the educational potential of some of their 
more promising findings.. 

Recognizing the presur.iptiousness of attempting to treat so complex a 
subject in so short a time, I shall limit this presentation to selected aspects 
of the following premises: (1) language acquisition theory has relevance for 
educational practice, and (2) the extent of the child's knowledge of the uses 
of language in a variety to communicative contexts has some bearing on school 
performance. 
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hi ip1ic :4tion$ of Lanquage Acqui sitio n 

Let us begin with a consideration of the possible educational implica- 
tions of the universal human capacity for acquiring language. Simple observa- 
tion may make it obvious to first grade teachers that children come to their 
first day of school equipped with a relatively sophisticated mastery of their 
native language. However, there is nothing simple or obvious about the pro- 
cesses by which the child has acquired his language, nor is the process with- 
out relevance for elementary education. The ability to communicate with lan- 
guage is a peculiarly human behavior which seems to be the result of some in- 
nate mental capacity operating in concert with biological and environmental 
factors. The universality of the language acquisition process is supported 
by data which reveal remarkable similarities in the pattern of development 
among children from vastly different cultures^ environments, and language com- 
munities (Slobin 1968, 1969). By the end of their third or fourth year most 
children have mastered the basic grammatical devices and structural patterns 
involved in the utterance of their language, and by their fifth or sixth year 
have sufficiently stabilized the rule system so that they are able to control 
many of the inconsistencies and complexities of their language. By the time 
they enter first grade, normal children are producing a neer match for the 
adult grammatical model of their particular language community (McNeill 1970; 
Menyuk 1961; O'Donnel, Griffin, Norris 1967). 

There is so much uniformity in pattern and rates of language acquisition 
that innate biological capacity and species-specific language capabilities seem 
to be fundamental to the process. Biolinguist Eric Lenneberg (1967) believes 
that acquiring language is to some extent dependent upon the maturation of neuro- 
physiological states of readiness which are triggered by external stimulation. 
Lenneberg's research is of particular relevance for education because of find- 
ings which suggest that there is a "critical period" for creative language 
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and corrUi'iTi tlic laoloOic details v;lrich brln;;; the abstractions 
into focus. I uould like to tirinl: that the previous day^s 
lesson vrawS 8o].ely ror:5pon::;iblc Tor the better sentonce3,, but 
1 Imow that the natiiral^ rb;>'thiTiic^ heretofore untapped^ crca.ti'- 
vity of tiie J^tudent^ liad cone alive. 17e viere ready te advance. 

Tt-70 student-mde filinrj grew out of this lesson. One fiLr'. 
became an ax-:ard \rinner at the first Houston High School Film 
Festival. The film called "I Knoi;...*' attoi-fpted to capture 
the abstraction of Jx^ivri^/; contrasted vrith u f;;lines s. The other 
filju atterfipted to captujre the abstraction c onte ntMont. The 
students^ you see, had ncrj raoved from the visual, to the printed, 
to the verbal, to their ovnn raitings, the;) to their self-made 
visuals — th.e film. 
Phase I I. 

TiJTie to move to 'more complex r.iaterial. Still not time 
for the state adopted hardbacks, hovrever. 



I turned to John Huir's *^osemite Falls." Give to students. 
1. Draw a chart on the board. It may resemble the one shoim. 
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2. Again have' students call out the various clctaiivS and the 
category to vjhicli thoy my belongs You list these • 

3. Finally ask theia what dominant or total iDMpression tiiey 

have received. This can be in the form of a coniposition. 

(Here the ansvrcrs vill vary^ and you my or i^iay not care 
to lead them to your perconal dominant iriipression) , 

lu Here you niay ask a student to capture his reaction on filin. 

One student fiDja, ''Grov; Tovm Gro\r" grew out of this lesson. 

The film atter;rpted to capture the treniendous burst of construction 

activity in the central dovmtown area and then to comp^ire this 

vrith the death-like atmosphere of "old downtovm" on one end and 

the leisurely, alraost subin'ban atmosphere at the other end. 

The student tried to eraulate Huir's use of point of vievr by 

selecting a fixed position from which he arranged details that 

in total, created a dominate impression. 

Phase in. 

Move to the short story. Select one that the students 
may identify V7ith. My selection T7as James Bald^rin's ^L^oclqpile, 

1, Have students read the selectiong 

2, Give the folloiring or simillar folloi;-up activity© 

a, rb^ilain the s'batement, ",6,and she found in his face not 
fury alone, which would not have surprised her 3 but hatred 
so deep as to seem insupportable in its lack of perr.onality. 
His eyes were struck alive, uni.'ioiring, blind irith 
malevolence — slio folt, like o>.o pull of the earth at her 
feet, his longing to ^ritness her perditionc" 

b, Jiq^lain either in a paragraph or by illustration th.e part 



of tho ctory "^..viicli :biiDi''Gssvuj you liicst^ eitiier po£3"j.tiV'., 
or nec;ativcly. . 

c, Vihat Ivj youx r oclco i].G ? I';:'5)lain fully. 

(These ofiOices are [^ivori i?i order to neet the var^/ang abilit 
levels irithii:! a sir:rle class). 

3. A stuclent-;-i}a.de. fi'jjn called ^'RocbDilo^' irith a genuine rod 

pile in it shears the rocl-q^ile as a barrier irhich sei^aratc 

a primitive people in an urban ^ras'fceland iropi present-ck-.;. 

civili:iation. The film appears disgruntled and is obviov 

pessixaistic — but reflects the student's o\Tn viei:s of th.e 

3xirger vxorld. Unlike Tolson^ the studnet does not have i" 

people advance. ^'They go back to the forest — their hor.ie,, 

SciyB Daniel Ale:cander, the student filnimaker. 

For a group of fifteen twelftri grade students irho hiicl i 

through raost of the e>¥)eriences tha,t the eleventh grade stuc 

vrere noi-: having, I sought to \rork vrlth the novel* The studc 

selected frou a list of annotated novels. Their selection ; 

a conter.porary one — Saiii Greenlee's T!ie S^ook ^TI^o Sat b;v; Ivho 

ilfter the book v:as read and discussed, the students ui\ 

theiiiselves into groups and assigned responsibilities to a sc 

witer, a director, a canieraiaan, a lightman, and editor, anc 

a soundinan. The final fiLixs vrere suj^posed to capture any sc 

nent of the novel v^hich irpressed then. 

One filn, "A Tirae to Strike," attempts to captui^e the 

segment where Freeman, the super-Black hero returns to his 
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boyhood ^hotto neijj'p.borhood to solicit the iiclp of the toughest 
cans, the Cobras to carry out Iris p],au to sabbotage mjor capi- 
talistic enterprises in tiie niajor cities o£ the U. S« In this 
secrient, Freemn is confronted i-rith hostility frojn the Cobras 
and in a ficht behind the Cobra's pool hall hans-out. Freeman 
conquers tlie three tough Cobra leaders singleliandedly. Uell, 
to the viovrer of tVie filrii this is not very true to life. But 
vere tlie entire f)lot laiovni, tiie vievrer v/ould Iqiuvj Ihat Freemn 
is a product of the ghetto, liiniself a formoT kin^ of the Cobras, 
has a black belt in Icarate, and a gcuJ iniite mn's education 
from a large imjiversity. Th'::.0€ are the things that give -him 
the edge over his ghetto brothers, hence enabling him to suddue 
three "toughies" vrho 'nave only the survival brute strength so 
common in the ghetto. Hoi-7 does one capture all of these things 
on film? Hoi/ does one begin a fi3jii that is only an excerpt 
from a novel and still be able to justjJ?y its end? Tiiis is an . 
inherent danger vrhen trj'ing to create from another form. Horr- 
ever, uith all the inherent dangers, this kind of assignment 
lends itself to an exciting experience. 

All of the units v;ere designed to have my students advance. 
I vianted them to relate to the visual, tlie verbal, and their 
o\m creative abilities, v/ith the printed page, with tliemselves, 
and the larger v;orld. And adding the term "soul" to tlie English 
class vreuld advance my students to move irith the Peopi.es of the 
\/orld, tlien the break with tradition v/as v?orthwhile. 
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